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ABSTRACT 

In order to compose a picture of the typical n^aster^s 
level graduate of special educatiqn programs at Louisiana State 
Oniversity (BaApn Rouge) , a follow-up study involving 52 recent 
gi*aduates was conducted. Each graduate was mailed a questionnaire 
designed, to gather data in five areas: personal information, 
employment status, financial information, professional and 
educational information^ and student evaluation of the curriculum. 
Conclusions from survey results incltfded the following: 79 percent of 
special education graduates were* working full time in programs for 
exceptipnal children; graduates were working with a variety of 
children in numerous types of settings; graduates were generally^ 
active in professional organiza^:ions that serve' exceptional children; 
graduates reported that preservice training contributed positively to 
job competency; and recommendations for program changes were made 
such as adding coursework in such areas as remedial reading and 
counseling. (SB). 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES OF MASTER'S. LEVEL • 
SF'feCIAL EDUCATION" TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 
AT .LOUISIANA STATE' UNIVERSITY 
BATON' ROUGE, . LOUISIANA . 

■ - : - 

. Training special cducatoxs is one of the chief responsibilities 

■.*•»,- — 
of Special Education Services at the Baton Rouge Campus of Louisiana^^tate 

University. The program of /teachei^reparation ifegan in 1965, but since 
September of 1970 it has sjiown remarkable .growth. Master's degrees- are 
available at present in five areas of specialization: mental retardation, 
emotional disturbance, learning disabilities,>hearing impairment and ad- 
'Hinistration.' The Curricula consist of 'a sequential/'Core of basic and 
specialized coursework that. termi%te with a fuU-time practicum experience. 
The faculty has atteraptcfd to provide a maximum amount of contact with ex- 
C€j»tional children and with programs and facilities designed to serve 
their "isieeds. In addition, the experiential aspects of the training are 
integrated with coursework through seminar and discussion activities. 

Since September, 1970, eighty-two master's degree^*in~special ed- 
ucation have been awarded. Early in the fall temrjj 1974, a list of gradu- 
ates was compiled, artd each graduate was sent a questionnaire designed to 
gather follow-up information. The follow-up related to four- areas : (1) ^ 
Personal Information, j^Employment Status, (3) Financial Information and 
(4) Professional and Educational Information. A fifth section of the 
questionnaire provided an opport^ity for student evaluation of various 
aspects of the curricula* The- following is a report of the results of the 
"^survey. 

Eighty-two" questionnaires were mailed to the last address of rec- 
■ ■ ■ , ■■ ' . : . ' ■ ] . ■ 

' 6rd for the graduates. Fifty-two usable returns Were received. Two en- 



velopes were returned as undeliverable by the post offiqe. The fifty-two 
responses represent a retuifti rate of 63.4 percent. 

N. The replies provided the basis ,for the following composite^ descrip- 
tipn of the typical graduate. She is married, white, female, ^d under 
.30 years of age. She is employed as a public schdol teacher of exceptional 
clj^dren within the state of Louisiana in a metropolitan area of more than 
50,000 ^epple. She has held her position between, one aiid^jijfr years al- 
thqugh she is likely to have from four to ten years of total teaching ex- 
perience. More than likely, she teaches a class of mentally regarded 
children at the/ intermediate level with a range from nine to fourteen years 
of age. She i,S cer.tified to tjsach in the area in which employed api^'ios^ 
probably is Qfertified to teach in some other area of special education as • 
well. Her total annual family income is $20,000 or more, and she earns 
between $7,000 and $10,000 annuaHyj;^in her special education job. It is 
hi^ly likely that she was a full-time student while she was working for 
the master's degree andr that she received financial help in the form of 
U.S. Office of Education fellowship funds. In addition,* she probably did 
one of the following things to finance irer education: (1) depended on her 
spouse's earnings, C2).wo3*ed full-time, or (3) worked part-time. It is 
.highly unlikely that she is presentlyXenrolled In el^^ course or that she 
has completed any higher degree or cer^ficate. ' However, she is very • - 
likely to be interested in pursuing a doctorate at some time in the future. 
sShe is also active professionally in that she holds membership in some 
professional organization (most probably the Couycil for Exceptional 
Children) and has attended at least three meetings within the past twelve 
months on non-school time. 



piile the above description appUes to the typical graduate, the 
-*«UEyey resulted in some highly interesting information about the non-" 
.typical graduate. ■ In addition, it provided a great deal o£ data about 
the graduates Vs a group, data thar^ll be useful in departmental self- 
evaluation and future planning* A digest the data entitled Personal ' ^ 
Information and some comments follow^ ... 

PERSON^INFORMATION / 

; Only seven (15%) of the fifty-two res|^ndent/s were male, and only 
three (5.7%) were blacks; There were no black male graduates. . The majority 
of the group was young. Thirty-three (63%) were under tl^rty; nineteen 
(36.5%) were over thirty. Whi^e there has been a gradual increase in the 
number of registrants, the average number graduated each year has been 
relatively' constant^ about twenty, 'ah b'verwhelming majority reportedjt^at 
they w^re 'married, employed in the state of Louisiana, and have, permanent 

teaching certificates. 

Active recruitment efforts might well be directed towards male 
and black students. Also .some effort should be directed toward placing 
graduates in rural school districts. Administrators need to be informed 
that graduates are available, .and graduates need to be aware, of employment 
opportunities in rural areas. The survey did not .address itseif to de-^ 
termining whetjier graduates were returning to their home communities to 
work- or whether they were looking folc employment in new and more popu- 
, lated areas. • 
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EMPtOYMEOT INFORMM^ 

Forty-one (7©%) o£ the resppents xepoxted that they were working 
full-tiaie in school special education programs or in some agency whose 
prifflary xesppnsibility is providing services foif exceptional children. 
< Sone of the remaining 21% reported that they were employed as regular ed- 
ucation teachers.- Only eight graduates (7^) reported that they were un- 
employed/ and none of these indicatgd that they had ruled out working 

with exceptional children Jt some future timev ,^ 

.■>'*'' .* ' . t- ' 

, Throughout the rest of the section of the report, employment in- . 

' ^-^V; ' ■". : * ".• * - ' ; ■ y 

formation is reported for the 41 graduates wft6^ 

employed fUll-time in some' agency 'that provides service for exceptional 
children.* Table 1 shows the employing agencies and the primary duties. re- 
ported by ' these respondents • By far, the greatest proportion, are employed 
by public school districts as classroom^teachers of exceptional children* 
Roughly a third (31.7%) of the respondents were doing some^thing other than 
clas$room teaching and working fot a variety of. agencies other than public 
schools; While the numbers in the other categories are low; the variety 
1 o£ jobs held by graduates seems to be fkirly large. (See Table 1) 



Table 1 



Enq^loying Agencies and Primary Duties of R^spondent^^ 



Employing Agencies 

Public 'school district 
Parochial school district 
Private*coranttinity agency 
/ College or -university 
State dept# oF education 
Another state dept. 
Other' types of ^agencies 



Number 

27 
1 

5 
3 
1 
2 



Total 



41 



Prittaty Duties 
Teachers of exceptional children 

Principals^ (Supervisors, or directors of exceptional children 
Resource person or consultant to parents or professional persons 
Resource person or crisis intervention person 
Diagnosticians \ ' 
College or university teacher 
Other types of positions 



Number 

29 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 



Total 



41 



The nori^public school job sources include institutions of higher 
learning, Community agencies, and parochial special education programsv 
The non-teaching duties extend from administrative positions to dia^ostic 
services and resource room programs* Some of those who were engaged in 
dia^osis might well be employed at college and university- based clinics* 
The organization of diagnostic services in the State of Louisiana would 



si}g|est this possiijilUy. ' ' 

" The inrpoxtant point is that, leased on employment sites and respon*^ 
sihiJities of graduates, there is ^ vatiety of employment opportunities 
open to special education graduates, this kind of inforaation is useful 
when students currently enrolled or prospective enrollees press faculty 
advisors for an answer to queries about job. possibxliti^s* 

Table 2 shows the reported place of work, and age of client seinred. 
The frequencies indicate, as do those in Table 1, that the majority of 
graduates are working in schools with school-aged childrent However, a 
sizable minority of about one-third reported that they worked outside the 
classroom and with a client group that is not of school ageo 

As the data are presented here, there is lio. certainty that thei^e 
is any kind of match between the non-school * non-teacliing , and non^^schobl- 
age serving individuals. What can be said is that again^the frequencies 
seem- to support the hypothesis that graduates have f^d employment in and 
its.ide of school programs for exceptional children. * 

' Recent le^j^iition in Louisiana extended the age limits for educa- 
tional eligibility for exceptional 'children. The age limits as of 1972 
are 3 to ?1. At the time the' survey was conducted, the new legislation 
had not been fully ifflplemented; This might have a bearing on the low 
frequencie?" of employment at the pre- and post-school ages. However, the 
responses indicate that some jobs are available and that persons with 
special eduation teacher training are filling ^hem. 
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.Table 2 V 

.j^espondents^ Place o£ Work and Age of Client Served 



Place of Work • 

Classtoom (day or residential school) 
Resoiixce room^ media center, diagnostic clinic 
School district office or building^office 
College or university classroom 
Other 

IV^ital V' 

*One respondent did not reply, to this item. 



Number 

26 
4 
7 
2 
1 



40* 



Age of Client Served 

Pro'-schdol age 
School age 
Post-school age 

Total' 



Number 

^3 
30 
8 

41. 



Services fbr exceptional xAildren iJave received special attention 
in recent years throughout the country. Nearly fevery state has enacted 
new legislation and provided ah increase in funds for exceptional children. 
New programs have been established in schools and in other ancillary 
community agencies* Special education teacher training institutions, while 
primarily directed toward serving educational jieeds, have perhaps indirectly 
served as an important training resotirce for these new programs and facilities. 
As a group the majority of graduates who respondejl to this survey indicqited 
that they are doing the kinds of things that they were directly trained to : 



/ 4o,/ The other iJuxd reported, that th^ seWng exQfeptional children 

Wt not exactly as their training indicated* 

Table 3 presents. information related to years of experi^^ce in 
classroom teaching in both regular and special education* Personal data, 
cited earlier, indicated that as a gr^^ the graduates are yoimg; there- 
for.e, it i$ not surprising that not many have more than ten years of class- 
room teaching experience. The frequencies also indicate that the graduates 
represent a group of educators with a good deal of experience in both 
areas of education: regular and special. Finally, only one respondent^ in- 
dicated that he did not* have state certification in the area in which he 
was employed. 

Table 3 . . 

Experience as^^ a Classroom Teacher v. 



X— — - 

Experience 



Regular Classroom 



]Mone • 3 

One to three .years 14 

Four to ten y^ars- 18 

More than elevea^years 6 



Total 35 



1 



Special Education Class^ 

5 
20 ■ 
14 

2 

41 



In conclusion, graduates hairelSound employment primarily as teach- 
ers of exceptional children in public schools. To provide th^Jkind of 
professional person is a stated goal of the teacher training programs. 
But, other graduates are working in a wide variety of other types of jobs, 
both within and iJutside of schools. The majority are working with school- 
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aged children. But some are working with age groups below and above the 
•nonual school ages. It might be hypothesized that the special education 
graduates are a group with broad qualifications and experience and with 
broad eraployability and adaptability. 

FINANCIAL 'STATUS Information 

» 

The survey also attempted to elicit information about salaries 
earned by the graduates-. Almost half (44%) reported that their total 
annual family income exceeded $20,000. Thirty^six percent reported their 
family income to be between $10,000 and $20,000. The remainder (19%) re- 
ported total income of less than $10,000'. No unmarried person reported 
a family income in the highest bracket; only three persons in the lowest 
annual income bracket reported that they were married. A high total annual 
income for this group of graduates is related to being married rather than 
to highlj^erauneration from employment in education. , 

.Respondents were also asked to report income from teaching or 
other positions in education. No bne reported receiving an income of 
'more thah $20,000, but 38% reported that they were receiving between 
$10,000 and $20,000.. Forty-two percent reported that they were receiving 
between $7,000 and $10,000; the remainder (3%) repotted that their salaries 
were less than $7,000. . 

■ An attertpt was made to describe the group that received between 
$10,000 and $20,000. Six of the twenty are under 30 years of agej seven 
more are under 40. Twenty have been employed in their present positions 
for less than three years; five, all female, have more than eleven years 
o£ classroom teaching expetiehce. The four males are young (under 40) . 



and have had relatively little classroom teaching experien<?e; 

4 

Soventy-one percent of the total group of 52 respondents reported 
that they were full-time students while working toward their degrees. 
Forty-eight percent had financial assistance in the form of United States 
OJffice of Education fellowship stipends • Thirt/rsix percent' financed, 
their education with personal savings or parental subsidies. Approxi-* 
aately one-third answered affirmatively to items that asked whether they 

had borrowed iiioney from relatives, worked part or full time, or depended 

* - ■ ■ . 

on their spou$e^s earnings, 

/. PROFESSIONAL AMD EDUCATIONAL STATUS 

Hie majority of respondents reported that they were not taking^"" 
additional coursework at the time they replied to the survey and had not^ 
taken any coursework after finishing the ma^er's^ degree. A few reported 
that they were working toward a specialist's certificate or a plus-30 
program or that they had completed certification requirements, in an addi- 
tional area of ^^pecial education, TTie most frequently cited reason for 
taking additional courses was simply for personal and/or professional growth 

Interestingly enough, although not many respondents indicated 
that they were or had been involved in. further graduate study for a de- 
gree, two-thirds said they would seriously xionsidef starting a doctoral 
program within the next three years.- Actually, one respondent hail com- 
pleted a doctoral program, and two were working toward doctorates # 

Only thirteen respondents indicated that they belonged to no pro- 
fessional organizations in th^ field of exceptional children^ Most people 
held ^^ership in the Council for Exceptional Ch^ldfertt The other most-^ 



fj^ecjuently listed dbrgw^ were the Association for Retarded Citizens, , 

the Mental Health AssQCi and the Association for Children Wit|i Learning* 

Dis$.biXities. Many reported that they were active in the organizations in 

. ; ■f . ■ ' ■ ♦ / 

that they had attended at least three professional meetings on non-work 

■ ■■ .'^ ' ■ • . ■ »f 

. ■• • ■ • ' ' ' . 

iime, attended a state or national meeting, or held an elected office. Two 
reported that they had "^published articles in the area of special edwtation, 

Cy- . ^ PROGRAM EVALUATION INFORMATION 

■ ^ ■ • ' . ■ ■ ' .- ' ' . ■ ■ .' 

Sixteen item^ were included in order to guagp the graduates' evalu^ 

tioit of the. master^s prograjn^ A six point, , low toi high, rating scale was 

used for fourteen o3f those evaluation items, Foi^ analysis in this paper 

■ . . . ■ ' ' , ... ■■ . ^ , ' v " •:■ 

only the responses of the graduates who reported themselyfes to be full-time, . 
salaried workjers in the^ field of exceptional children were used* Frequency 
Counts of one, two, and three ratings were sitauned to coijtpute a low score* 
Fre4uency counts* of the other t^tee^ ratings^ were suimned^^^^to a high 

score. Two thirds of the respondents indicated that the total program con- 

, ■ . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ;y'\. ^ . . - 

tributed effectively to their present job con^^etence;, Generaliy> they gave 
high marks to the quality of instruction and infoinnationai content of special 
educatioii cpursesv The responses alsp indicated that graduates found courses 

• ■ -^-^ ■. ^- • ■ ' /■ : .'^ ■ ■ \ - ■ ■ . : 

In related fields — such as psycholpgy, speech pathology, and social work 
highly valuable! Overall, graduates indicated that they fbund coursework 
valuable (except for general education courses), and they did not vote to 
decrease coursework. In fact, they strongly suggested that courses such as " 
remedial reading and counseling techniques be added io the curriculum. More- 
over, they indicated that the practicum or field expeirience contributed 
positively to their competence^ Responses indicated tha^' quality of sxj^ierr 



vision' £xom Bath ^^:he' to and the site kipeTvisor was ade- 

Finally^ since most voted for a change^ graduates indicat 
there axe wealcnesses in the prograin, FwtherniioreV they se 




• that change to be in the direction o£ additional cours^workl) reading, coun- 
seting, aiid related^ fields* They did not vote to 'decrease practicum hours 
hut rather to add cdurse work to the total hours now required. 

Tfie last xt^*^ items were also evaluation items. Gradua.tes were 

asked to indicate the particular aspect of the training program which con- ; 

' - - " x ' - ^' - * ' ■ - -' ^. ' - ■ . _-,_-;^f^.'. .. ' ■ " 

trihuted mos^ and least to it$ qUaiity « Glearly, no one part of the pro'*^ 

gram rqceived top rating. The graduatesf reported that all aspects in com^ 

—bination were most valiiable. Contact with^the fa^l^ty and fi^ld^ experiences 

other than the practicum reportedly were least valuable* 

In conclusion, this survey provided a Varie^Sjpf infOCTation about 

recent master •s level graduates of special education programs at Louisiana 

State University, Baton Rouge ^ The data ptovided descriptive information 

' about personal, employment, professional, and financial status of. the gradu-^ 

ateS^ as well as program evaluation which can be used for planning. 

* *Some statements that can be made as a result of the survey are the 

following* (1) Special education graduates hai^e found employment in sys-- 

terns CincludiAg but not limited to public schools) that deliver services 

to exceptional children. (2) (Sraduates are working with a wide variety of 

tyjpes of children in a wide variety of employment settings* (3) Generally, 

graduates reported that they are professionally active in organizations 

,th^t :serve exceptional children* (4^)/ Graduates reported that their preser- 

vice training contributed positively to their job competency. (S) They 
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also recoinnend64 that the program b^ xhanged by adding coursework in such 
areas as r medial readings counseling and other related fields » 

In terjiis^ of self '-evaluation, t^b results suggeste^^ 
recrtiitimnit efforts be extended' in order to attract male and black students'l 
Both at the recruitment stage and at the 30b search stage, some attention 
should be given to the needs ^of rural areas. Program changes should be 
considered which reflect the recommendations of the respondents (i«e., that 
the importance of the practicum be maintained and that provision be made 
for coursework in the defipiency areas indicated). 

This survey attempted to assess a set of output variables. It is 
limited in that respondents were the graduates; no information was solicited 
from supeirvisors, administrators or other hiring agents. The respondents 
were what might be termed successfal graduates in that they received the 
degree goal and found employment. The other two groups, hiring agents and 
unsuccessful students^ might describe themselves and the. programs differer^fly 
than this. report indicates. Those co;istitute other studies and suggestions 
for further research* The data reported from this study must stand on its 
own merit. They have. resulted in the conclusions stated and have given 
a basis for future change and study. 



